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U.S. Commission on Civil 1 iglits 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights is a temporary, independent, 
bipartisan agency established by Congress in 195/ and directed to: 
Investigate complaints alleging that citizens are being deprived of 
their riaht to vote by reason of their race, color, religion, or national 
origin, or by reason of fraudulent practices; 

Study and collect inforr lation concerning legal developments con- 
stituting a denial of equal protection of the laws under the Consti- 
tution; 

Appraise Federal laws and policies with respect to equal protection 
of the laws; 

Serve as a national clearinghouse for information in respect to 
denials of equal protection of the laws; and 

Submit reports, findings, and recommendations to the President 
and the Congress. 
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THE PRESIDENT 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE 

THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 



Sirs: 

The Commission on Civil Rights presents this report to you pursuant to Public Law 85-315, as 
amended. 

this second in its series of reports investigating the nature and scope of £uca^ 
for Mexican Americans in the public schools of the States of Arizona. Ci ahfoima Co lo. ado, New 
Mexico, and Texas, attention is focused on the performance of the schools as reflected in tl 
achievements of their pupils. 

From information gatherer! primarily through .. survey of superintendents 

districts having enrollments at least 10 percent Spanish Surnumed, the Commission 1 * 

minority students in the Southwest do not obtain the same benefits of public education. 

Anglo peers. Although the study is principally concerned with Mexican Americans, the same 
deprivations are noted for black and American Indian students in the Southwest. 

The Commission’s research found the schools wanting, as measured by fnc tests of 
performance: an inability to hold many minority students through 12 years of schooling 
consistently low reading achievement which thwarts success in other academic discip in .. 
extensive classroom failure which necessitates grade repetition; resultant ovcragcncss 
who has been left behind; and lack of student participation in extracurricular activities. 

In each of these areas, minority group students show appreciably P oor ® r records than Anglo 
ctnri,mts Thev are the potential dropouts, the semi-literate, the unqualified who, if unable to 
bcct:r a u afTmmuUvc £“of our sLety', may become a burden ,o U. An educational system .ha, ,s 
inadequate for the minority child is a costly system for our country. 

We urge your consideration of the facts presented and hope for corrective action in the spirit 
expressed’ bv the President when he declared: “Nothing is more vital to the future of our Nation than 
the education of its children! and at the heart of equal opportunity is equal educational 

oppor " mity ' ' " Respectfully yours. 

Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., Chau man 

Stephen Horn, Vice Chairman 

Frankie M. Freeman 

Maurice B. Mitchell 

Robert S. Rankin 

Manuel Ruiz, Jr. 

Howard A. Glickstein, Staff Director 
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This report is the second in a series nn Mexican 
American* education in the Southwest by the 
U.S. Commission tin Civil Rights. 

The series of reports seeks to proude a com- 
prehensive assessment of the nature and extent of 
educational opportunities available to Mexican 
Americans in the public schools of the five South- 
western States and to make educators awaic of the 
effects of their policies and programs on the per- 
formance of students of individual ethnic groups. 

This report concentrates on the performance of 
schools as reflected in the achievement of their 
pupils. Five measures of achievement are exam- 
ined: school holding power, reading achievement, 
overageness for grade assignment, grade repetition, 
and participation in extracurricular activities. 

Sources of Information 

The information for the entire scries is drawn 
from several sources. The principal sources arc the 
Commission’s Spring 1969 Survey of Mexican 
American education in the five Southwestern States 
of Ariz^c .iiforriia, Colorado. New Mexico, 
and Tc>: •' ; a the Commission’s tabulation of the 
Depurtnv.iL . ’ Health, Education, and Welfares 
(HEW) Fall 1968 racial and ethnic education 
survey. 

The Commission survey encompasses only 
those school districts which had Mexican Amer- 
ican enrollments of 10 percent or more in their 
student bodies. 1 Two survey instruments were 
used. A Superintendents’ Questionnaire was sent 
to 538 districts which contained such enrollments. 
A total of 532, or 99 percent, of these question- 
naires was completed and returned to the Commis- 
sion.- These forms sought information from school 



* In this report, the term Mexican American rcfeis 
to persons who were born in Mexico and now hold 
United Stales citizenship or whose parents or more 
remote ancestors immigrated to the United States from 
Mexico. It also refers to persons who trace their lineage 
to Hispanic or Tndo-Hispanic forebears who resided 
within Spanisn or Mexican territory that is now part 
of the South western United Stales. 

As this report deals only with the Southwest, the 
terms Mexican American and Spanish Sur named arc 
used interchangeably. According to a Commission esti- 
mate from the 1 9 AO census, mere than 95 percent of all 
persons having Spanish Surnames in the States ol Ari- 
zona. California. Colorado. New Mexico, and I exas are 
Mexican American under the above definition. 
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district offices on student enrollment by selected 
grades and ethnicity, information was collected on 
district personnel and board of education mem- 
bers, use of consultants and advisory committees 
on Mexican American educational problems, and 
availability of, and participation in, in-service 
training. 

A second questionnaire was mailed to Ulfif* 
principals in elementary and secondary schools 
within the sampled districts. 1 he sample ot schools 
was stratified according to the Mexican Amctican 
proportion in the school's enrollment.' Question- 
naires mailed to individual schools requested infor- 
mation on such topics as stalling patterns, condi- 
tion of facilities, ability grouping and tracking 
practices, and student and community participa- 
tion in school affairs. 

This questionnaire also sought information to 
evaluate the school experiences of students of 
various ethnic backgrounds. Data were obtained 
on four measures of school achievement; reading 
aehievcnw at, grade repetitions, grade overageness, 
and participation in extracurricular activities. This 
questionnaire represents the principal source of 
factual information on which this report is based. 
Approximately 95 percent of the schools returned 
questionnaires." - '* 

A third source of information for the scries of 
reports is drawn from classroom observations and 
onsite interviews of educators by Commission staff 
in schools in California, New Mexico, and Texas 
during the 1970-71 school year. 

Another important source was testimony con- 
cerning education problems of Chicanos given at 
the public hearing held by the Commission in San 
Antonio in December 1968. 



• Thinv-fivc districts with 10 percent or more Spanish 
S urn anvil enrollment had not responded to HEW nd 
thus were not included in the Commission Survey. The 
majority of these districts was in California. 

This includes a 100 percent response from districts 

in Arizona. 

The Superintendents' Questionnaire appears as 
Appendix A. 

■ Schools were grouped 0-24.9. 25-49.9. 50-74.9. and 
75-100 percent Mexican American. 

The Principals' Questionnaire appears as Appendix B. 

■■A detailed description of the methodology used in 
the Mexican American Education Study can be obtained 
from the U.S. C ommission on Civil Rights, Washington, 
D.C. 20425. 
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However, this report on student outcomes relief 
primarily on the Principals' and the Superintend- 
ents’ (Juestionnaircs for its data. The Appendices 
were developed from various sources. 

The first report in this series, entitled Ethnic 
Isolation of Mexican Americans in the Public 
Schools of the Southwest . examined the size and 
distribution of the Mexican American student en- 
rollment; educational staff and school hoard mem- 
bership; the scope of isolation of Mexican 
American students; and the extent to which they 



participate in the educational 
capacities as teachers, principals, 
and school hoard members. 

Forthcoming reports will exai 
the educational system in relatio: 
and cultural background of the V 
student; classroom interaction 
finances and facilities; the relatio 
tices and conditions to academic 
other crucial aspects of the edne 
students in the Southwest. 
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A variety of factors influence a child’s devel- 
opment and determine whether he will become a 
productive member of society and realize the 
full potential of his abilities. Of these, the experi- 
ence a child has in school is among the most 
important. For minority group children, the ex- 
perience afforded them by the schools often is of 
critical importance in shaping the future course 
of their lives. For these children, the schools rep- 
resent the opportunity to intervene in the cycle of 
failure and rejection which is so often their fated 
In order to fulfill such a function the schools must 
first enable the minority children to succeed in 
the school environment. 

The Commission sought to examine the degree 
to which schools in the Southwest arc succeeding 
in educating their students, particularly minority 
students. This report focuses on five measures of 
school- controlled educational outcomes: school 

holding power, reading skills, grade repetition, 
overageness, and participation in extracurricular 
activities. 

School holding p^wer indicates - v e quantity 
of schooling a child receives. In this report it is 
measured by the percentage of students entering 
school who continue on at e :h successive grade. 
In general, the greater number of years of edu- 
cation a student obtains, the more likely he will 
be able to realize his potential abilities. 

The second measure, reading ability, is a tra- 
ditional criterion of academic achievement. The 
ability to read well is basic to success in almost 
every aspect of school curriculum. It is a pre- 



requisite skill for nearly all jobs and is an im- 
portant tool of lifelong learning. 

Grade repetition is a third measure of educa- 
tional outcomes. If children arc required to re- 
peat grades, they cannot acquire the same knowl- 
edge or skills as their schoolmates who progress 
at the normal rate. 

Overageness of a child in relation to his grade 
level is clr ,cly tied to grade repetition. Although 
there arc a variety of other reasons why a child 
may be overage for his grade assignment — c.g., 
late school entry, extended illness, temporary 
withdrawal from school for financial reasons — it 
is often the result of his having to repeat grades. 

The fifth measure of educational outcomes is 
participation in extracurricular activities. The ex- 
tent to which students participate in extracurricu- 
lar activities is an indicator both of student 
involvement in school affairs and of the oppor- 
tunities provided by the school for the develop- 
ment of leadership qualities and other social skills. 

The educational outcomes of minority children 
are key indicators of whether the schools are 
succeeding or failing. They arc the acid test of 
how well the schools are affording equal educa- 
tional opportunity. The following report docu- 
ments vast discrepancies in these outcomes for 
students of different ethnic groups. 

7 For~T7iTsc ussi on of the greater importance of school 
factors to the achievement of minority children than to 
white Anglo children, see James S. Coleman, et al., 
Equality of Educational Opportunity , U.S. Department 
of Health. Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
1966, p. 22, 



I. School Holding Power 

A basic measure of a school system s cflcctivc- 
ness is its ability to hold its students until they 
have completed the full course of study. In one 
sense, this is the single most important measure, 
for if a student has left school permanently, all 
efforts to enrich the quality of education arc 
valueless to him. 

While many agree that a high school diploma 
should not be a prerequisite for certain jobs, the 
hard fact is that many employment opportunities 
are closed to those without that diploma. This is 
especially true of skilled jobs which offer the 
greatest potential for growth, promotions, and 
security. Thus, the failure to acquire a high school 
diploma denies to many the entrance requirements 
for positions which will lead to successful 
vocations. 

A corollary measure of the effectiveness of the 
educational system which is related to school 
holding power, is the extent to which high school 
graduates go on to a 2- or 4-year college program. 
Today, the college degree represents an aug- 
mented expression of the high school diploma. 
Increasingly, employers arc demanding the col- 
lege degree, whether or not it is really essential 
to the position. In short, it is another fact of 
American life that a college degree, in great 
measure, increases the probability of vocational 
permanence, economic sufficiency, and increased 
opportunity for advancement and personal 
growth/ To the extent, then, that the primary and 
secondary schools provide adequate preparation 
for higher education to their students, the schools 
can be additionally gauged as effective. 



Numerous studies indicate that schools in the 
Southwest have n poor record in keeping minority 
group students enrolled. 1 ' College enrollment 
statistics also show gross underrepresentation of 
Mexican American, black, and Indian students 
on the college campuses. 1,1 Although gradual 
progress is being made in narrowing the gap, in 
1969 the educational achievement levels of most 
minorities still lagged behind those of the while 
population as a whole. 11 Testifying before the 
Senate Select Committee on Equal Educational 
Opportunity, one Mexican American leader ex- 
pressed his view of the educational inequities 
experienced by Chicanos: 

. . . the Mexican American has [a lower] 
educational level than either black or Anglo; 
the highest dropout rate; and the highest 
illiteracy rale. These truths stand as massive 



8 The relationship of earnings to education is clearly 
demonstrated by census statistics as seen below. Tn 1969 
families where the head of the household had completed 
high school but gone no further in education, averaged 
$10,390 in annual income. This was approximately 
$1,500 more than families in which the head of the 
household had begun but not completed high school, 
and $2,900 more than those in which the head of the 
family had gone only to the eighth grade. On the 
other side of the scale, when the head had completed 
1 to 3 years of college, the family income averaged 
$1,400 more annually than if he had only finished high 
school. When he held a college diploma the family 
income was $3,800 more annually than if he had only 
finished high school. 



Education of Heads of Families, 25 Years and Over 
By Income, 1969 



ars of School Completed 


Median Family 
Income 


Grade School: 


Less than 8 


$ 5,438 


8 


7,483 


High School: 


1-3 


8,893 


4 


10,390 


College: 


1-3 


11,760 


4 


14,186 


5 or more 


15,468 



Source: U.S, Bureau of the Census. Income in 1969 of 

Families and Persons in the United States. 
Current Population Reports: Consumer Income. 
Series P~60, No. 75, Dec. 14, 1970. Table 27. 
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indictments against the present educational 
system. As well, they are indictments of 
cither negligent or intended homiciae against 
a minority group. In essence, what this 
system has done is to smother the soul and 
spirit of an entire people. 12 



« Sec Studies: The Challenge and the Chance. Texas 
Governor's Committee on Public School Education. 
Austin, Tex., 1968; Characteristics of School Dropouts 
and High School Graduates , Farm and Non farm. 
James D. Cowhig, U.S, Department of Agriculture. 
Agricultural Economic Report, No, 65, Washington, 
D.C., Government Printing Office, December 1964, 
A Study of Equality of Educational Opportunity for 
Mexican Americans in Nine School Districts of the 
San Antonio Area , U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
1967- “Some Problems in Minority-Group Education in 
the Eos Angeles Public Schools;’ Paul Bullock and 
Robert Singleton, Journal of Negro Education. XXXII, 
No. 2 (Spring 1963) pp, 137-145; “Mexican Americans 
in Urban Public Schools, An Exploration of the Drop- 
out Problem," Paul Sheldon, California Journal of 
Education Research , Vol. XII, No. 1, January 1961. 
pp 21-26; “American Indian High School Dropouts 
in the Southwest," Willard P. Bass, report of the dropout 
study conducted by the Southwestern Cooperative Edu- 
cational Laboratory, Albuquerque, N. Mex., 1968. 

“ While Mexican Americans constituted 17.2 percent 
of the elementary and secondary enrollment in the five 



Median Years of School Completed by Age, 
November 1969 and March 1970 



Race or Ethnic Group* 


25 & 
over 


24-34 


35 & 
over 


White ** 


12.2 


12.6 


12.1 


Black ** 


9.6 


12.1 


8.8 


persons of Spanish 
Origin *** 
Mexican 


9.3 

8.3 


1 1,7 
10.8 


8.5 

7.3 



* Categories not mutually exclusive. 

As of March 1970. Source: U.S. Bureau of the 
Census Current Population Survey of 1970. Some of 
these data appear in U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Educational Attainment , March 1970. Current Popula- 
tion Reports: Population Characteristics, Series P-20, 

No. 207, Nov, 30, 1970. Table 1. 

* * * As of November 1969. Source: U.S. Bureau of the 
Census Population Survey of November 1969. Some of 
these data appear in U.S. Bureau of the Census, Persons 
of Spanish Origin in the United States: November 1969. 
Current Population Reports: Population Characteristics, 
Series P-20. No. 213, February 1971. Table 14. (for 
move detailed data on education of persons of Spanish 
Origin, see Appendix D.) 



A. School Holding Power in the Five Southwest- 
ern States 

Estimates were made of school holding power 
in the elementary and secondary years based on 
enrollment information provided by the super- 
intendents of the sampled districts. 11 This informa- 
tion consisted of the number of students of each 
ethnic group enrolled in grades 4, 8, and 12. 
Using these data as a base, allowances were made 
for those factors, other than dropouts, which 
a fleet the enrollment in these grades. These in- 
cluded allowances to account for those students 
transferring from private into public schools 
between grades 4 and 1 2 and for the differen- 
tial population growth rates of each ethnic group. 
The resulting holding power rates from the fourth 
grade were then used to estimate holding power 
from the first grade by accounting for the small 
loss of pupils between grades 1 and 4T' 

The college going rates for each ethnic group 
were calculated by combining the 12th grade 
holding power rates with principals estimates 
of the percentage of graduating seniors of each 
ethnic group who enter college. ir> For the total 
live Southwestern States, it was possible to cal- 



South western States in 1968, they comprised only 5.6 
percent of the college undergraduate enrollment. Blacks 
in these five States Vere 9.9 percent of the elementary 
and secondary enrollment and 5.5 percent of the under- 
graduate college enrollment. 1970 college enrollment 
statistics indicate only a very minute increase in minority 
representation on Southwestern college campuses. (See 
Appendix D, Tables 1 and 2.) 

n 1969 and 1970 census information from two surveys 
shows that the education levels of blacks and persons 
of Spanish origin are still considerably behind those of 
the white population as a whole. 

i~Mario Obledo, Director, Mexican American Legal 
Defense Fund, Hearings before the Select Committee 
on Equal Education Opportunity of the U.S. Senate. 
Part 4: A Jc.xicati A merican Education. Washington. D.C ., 
August 1970. p. 2519. 

i- For purposes of this report, a school holding power 
rate is defined as the percentage of those students 
entering the first grade who have remained in school 
through a given grade. 

i-i See Superintendents' Questionnaire, Appendix A. 
Question #11. 

is For a detailed explanation of the processes used 
to calculate holding power in the elemental y and 
secondary years, see Appendix C, Part I. 

Principals’ Questionnaire, Appendix A. Question 

#15, 
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